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“Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev’n  or  morn. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  cloud  in  stead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me;  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank. 

Of  nature’s  works  to  me  expunged  and  ’rased. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.” 

— From  “Light,”  by  John  Milton. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  pastor  of  a  large  city  parish  the  existence  of  a  Home 
for  the  Blind  a  short  distance  from  his  church.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Home  was  a  Lutheran,  and  the  pastor 
was  asked  to  call  on  her.  The  pastor  found  her  eager  to 
attend  his  services,  but  apparently  unable  to  find  any  way 
to  travel  the  short  distance  from  the  Home  to  the  church. 
She  had  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  guides,  and  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  come  alone.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
pastor.  Girl  Scouts  and  members  of  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  church  were  called  into  service.  Thereafter, 
the  woman  was  brought  to  the  church  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  by  these  volunteer  guides.  Even  after  the  locale  of  the 
Home  was  changed,  the  faithful  guides  continued  in  their 
splendid  work.  With  what  expectancy  must  this  woman 
have  looked  forward  to  the  church  services!  With  what 
joy  she  must  have  joined  in  the  worship!  Cut  off  from 
the  world  all  week,  unable  to  read  or  to  engage  in  small 
tasks  which  delight  the  heart  of  every  woman,  her  only 
recreation  consisted  in  the  weekly  visit  to  the  church.  True, 
perhaps,  the  news  of  the  day  was  frequently  read  to  her 
by  some  kindly  person;  perhaps  a  few  books  in  Braille 
wei'e  available.  I^et  the  reader  visualize  the  situation  in 
which  this  poor  soul  found  herself.  How  often  was  the 
wish  expressed  for  a  reader,  and  for  books  to  be  read ! 

Milton’s  poem,  and  the  foregoing  incident  illustrate  the 
great  tragedy  which  total  blindness  was  once  felt  to  be. 
The  loss  of  no  other  of  our  senses  brings  with  it  so  real  a 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  of  dependence  upon  our  fellow- 
man.  It  is  true  that  today  fine  occupational  training  may 
be  given  to  the  blind  through  special  agencies  devoted  to 
this  side  of  life.  It  is  also  true  that  the  problem  of  locomo¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  is  not  the  hard  one  it  once  was.  since 
the  inception  of  the  “Seeing  Eye”  Foundation,  which  has 
done  a  marvelous  piece  of  work  in  training  dogs  as  com¬ 
panions,  protectors,  and  guides  to  blind  persons,  thus 
diminishing  the  dependence  of  the  blind  on  man. 

Until  recently,  however,  we  have  done  little  to  further 
the  cultural  life  of  blind  persons.  Formerly,  blind  people 
could  not,  without  the  extremely  patient  aid  of  their  fel- 
lowmen  (and  this  aid  is  often  difficult  to  find),  enjoy  to 
the  fullest  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  literature  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  Visualize,  then,  the  joy  and 
thankfulness  of  the  blind  when  the  “Talking  Book,”  a 
device  to  enable  them  to  do  these  things,  and  do  them  in¬ 
dependently,  made  its  appearance!  Of  course,  some  blind 
persons  have  been  reading  books  in  Braille  for  years,  but 
what  of  the  ones  who  are  unable  to  read  with  this  method? 
What  of  the  aged,  who  stricken  by  sudden  blindness,  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difficult  task  of  learning  the  Braille 
system?  Since  fully  three-quarters  of  the  120,000  blind 
people  in  the  United  States  are  unable  to  read  Braille,  and 
since  a  good  many  of  these  are  aged  people,  the  reader 
can  readily  see  what  a  boon  the  “Talking  Book”  will  be. 


The  “Talking  Book”  is  one  of  the  latest  pi'ojects  (1934) 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is  just  what 
its  name  implies,  being  in  fact  a  disc,  similar  to  the  old 
phonograph  record.  Any  poem,  story,  or  play  may  be 
recorded  on  one  of  these  discs,  which,  placed  in  the  proper 
reproducer,  reads  aloud.  Each  disc  plays  continuously  for 
fifteen  or  seventeen  minutes  on  each  side,  or  about  a  half 
an  hour  for  the  entire  record.  The  discs  are  light,  flexible, 
and  durable.  They  are  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weigh  less  than  five  ounces  each. 

The  subjects  for  the  “Talking  Books”  are  selected  and 
distributed  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  Talking  Book  Libraries  in  connection  with  most 
Braille  libraries.  Talking  Book  records  may  be  borrowed  y 
free  of  charge  under  the  same  conditions  as  books  in 
Braille,  provided  the  librarian  is  satisfied  that  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  blind  or  cannot  see  well  enough  to  read  ordinary 
print,  and  that  he  possesses  an  acceptable  reproducer.  They 
are  sent  free  through  the  mails  when  sent  from  a  library 
to  a  borrower,  or  returned  by  the  borrower  to  the  library. 
When  properly  packed  in  the  cases  supplied  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  they  can  be  safely  trans¬ 
ported  via  parcel  post. 

In  order  to  use  the  Talking  Book,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  suitable  reproducer.  Although  there  are  a  few  ordinary 
phonographs  now  being  manufactured  which  will  reproduce 
the  Talking  Book  records,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  does  not  consider  it  advisable  to  use  these  until 
one  is  sure  that  the  phonograph  is  suitable.  Four  models 
of  Talking  Book  reproducers  are  being  supplied  by  the 
Foundation.  Some  of  these  machines  may  be  converted 
into  radios  and  ordinary  phonographs,  and  used  as  such 
as  well  as  for  the  reproduction  of  Talking  Book  records. 
Most  of  the  machines  are  electric  models. 

The  machines  provided  by  the  Foundation  have  been 
built  with  simplicity  of  operation  in  mind,  and  may  be 
operated  easily  by  blind  persons.  Very  clear  ink-print  in¬ 
structions  are  sent  out  with  each  machine,  and  Braille 
instructions  may  be  had  upon  request.  The  Talking  Book 
records  are  labeled  with  ink-print  and  in  Bi'aille.  The 
machines  are  sold  at  cost  by  the  Foundation. 

The  Inner  Mission  Board  rejoices  in  a  gift  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  be  used  for  work  among  our  blind.  The 
gift  came  from  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  disposition  of  an  annuity  bond,  designated  for 
work  among  the  blind.  Talking  Book  machines  have  been 
purchased,  and  are  being  used  by  the  following  agencies: 

The  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society  of  Reading  and 
Vicinity. 

The  Lutheran  Charities  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  League  of  the  Miami  Val¬ 
ley,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Board  of  Inner  Missions  of  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

The  Lutheran  Welfare  Society  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Inner  Mission  Society  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
New  York  City  (two  machines). 

Information  as  to  securing  one  of  these  machines  may 
be  had  from  the  Inner  Mission  Board,  39  East  35th  St., 
New  York  City.  Organizations  should  contact  the  Board 
directly  for  information. 
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whom  we  know;  they  used  to  live  a  few  doors  from  the 
corner.  Some  of  them  are  sitting  today  just  across  the 
street  from  you  perhaps,  men  and  women  caught  in  the 
choking  grip  of  some  constant  anxiety.  They  have  lost 
what  they  had,  but  far  more  important  than  anything  else, 
they  have  lost  the  courage  and  the  zest  with  which  they 
used  to  face  the  world.  And  there  are  few  words  spoken, 
few  deeds  done,  to  make  any  one  of  them  feel  that  we  are 
ready  to  share  so  much  as  an  hour  of  the  struggle  with 
them,  or  so  much  aka  taste  of  its  bitterest  fortunes.  They 
may  even  be  boundN;o  us  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
common  loyalties;  but\when  they  come  to  fight  with  their 
backs  against  some  walVthey  still  have  the  sense  that  for 
all  the  pleasant  and  kindl^olk  they  meet,  they  are  fighting 
alone.  And  I  know  of  nothmg  sadder  than  that;  whatever 
the  battle  is,  against  sin  (^doubt,  against  hunger  or 
failure  or  hopelessness,  for  a  rmm  to  come  among  us,  and 
know  that  this  road,  too,  is  lon^,  and  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned! 

Being  Comfortable,  Why  Worry? 

Or  perhaps  we  should  read  the  parable  as  though  it  were 
some  great  cause  that  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  we  were 
leading  our  comfortable  lives  quite  careless,  as  we  go  to 
and  from  the  day’s  work,  of  how  desperate  a  case  it  is 
that  lies  yonder  with  no  hand  of  ours  ever  lifted  to  give 
it  aid  or  comfort.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  glory  it’s  forever  trying  to  bring  back  into 
human  life.  You  might  suppose  that  no  right-minded  per¬ 
son,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  past  or  interest  in  the 
future,  could  keep  running  by  it,  especially''  in  a  world 
which  irreligion  has  almost  destroyed,  without  ever  stop¬ 
ping  long  enough  to  devote  a  pound  of  his  weight  or  a 
dollar  of  his  income  to  the  faith  it  has,  and  the'  hope  and 
love  it  keeps  trying  to  blow  up  with  its  breath!  Or  there 
is  the  crusade  being  waged  just  now,  whether  you  amr 
I  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  in  the  conscience  of  the  wmJd 
against  the  unrestrained  greed  of  a  system  that’s  /ast 
achieving  its  own  downfall.  And  who  cares  very  ^uch 
about  the  crusade?  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  large  mmber 
of  Christian  people  who  are  more  than  selfishly  ii^erested, 
whose  thinking  with  regard  to  it  all  isn’t  c^red  and 
vitiated  from  start  to  finish  by  what  they  h^e  at  stake, 
to  gain  or  lose!  Or  there  again  is  the  wavering  line  of 
sanity  standing  out  at  Geneva  against  the ystubborn  mad¬ 
ness  of  men  and  nations  eager  to  plung^into  war  again 
for  the  sake  of  those  economic  advantages  of  which  war 
itself  has  already  robbed  our  days.  A^  there  are  Chris¬ 
tian  lives  that  shrug,  and  write  dowi/a  memorandum  not 
to  waste  so  much  time  any  more  on/^uch  a  will-o-the-wisp 
as  Peace  keeps  turning  out  to  be' /“A  certain  man,”  or  a 
certain  cause,  it  does  not  matter /how  you  make  the  story 
run,  “went  down  from  Jerus^m  to  Jericho,  and  fell 
among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and 
wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead.”  Now 
perhaps  the  point  will  come  more  sharply:  Jesus  says  that 
under  such  circumstances  there  are  always  folk  who  go  on 
trying  to  “keep  right”:  nobody  could  call  them  anything 
but  highly  decent,  respectable,  moral,  and  punctilious,— 
“except  for  passing,”  and  long  practise  has  made  them 
perfect  at  that,  passing  every  chance  they  have  to  stop, 
and  roll  up  their  sleeVes,  and  get  into  it!  Devout  and  note¬ 
worthy  citizens,  exCept  that  they  would  never  be  found 
where  downright -devotion  and  genuine  citizenship  were 
agonizingly  neede'd ! 

Besides,  What  Gould  We  Do? 

Now  that’s  an  impressive  fact.  The  disposition  not  to 
do  anything  much  about  anything,  is  fatally  common 
among  otherwise  religious  people, — so  much  so  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  fit  and  easy  weapon  for  anybody  to  use  who  wants 
to  give  his  indifference  to  Christianity  a  cutting  edge. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  peril  of  inaction  lies 


close  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  begin 
by  thinking  of  God  as  being  in  control  of  His  world.  We 
assume,  with  all  our  heart,  that  His  purposes  are  good, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  they  are  bound  to  prevail.  With 
or  without  you  and  me,  we  say,  the  issues  of  life  are  His, 
under  that  Sovereign  Will  which  forever  outruns  the  evij/ 
It  isn’t  so  strange  if  after  a  while  we  come  to  supprise 
that  there  is  little  we  can  do;  and  if  we  fail  even  ip/that 
little,  why  then,  down  the  ways  of  the  future  God  has 
promised  us  His  grace.  He  has  offered  us  the^fuge  of 
His  arms  and  the  peace  of  His  presence.  P^ifsing  bjj  on 
the  other  side  doesn’t  seem  quite  as  monstrous,  doe^  it, 
when  you  put  it  like  that?  I  have  no  dmibt  at  all  it  |vas 
the  way  this  priest  put  it,  and  the  Leyi^,  too.  They  look 
far  better  in  experience  than  they  1o0K  in  print!  Helping 
wounded  strangers,  who  might  themselves  be  members  of  a 
robber  band,  “victims  of  some^^bbers’  wretched  feud,” 
seemed  hardly  in  their  line.  Amey  took  care  of  the  sac¬ 
rifices  and  the  souls  of  mmn  These  were  infinitely  more 
important.  If  they  could^they  would  cure  this  kind  of 
lawlessness  at  its  sourc^  and  throw  their  influence  in  the 
scales  more  than  ever  on  the  side  of  religious  education 
and  civic  betterme;*^  They  were  bent  on  building  a  new 
world  even  if  some  man’s  wounds  had  to  be  untended ! 
Maybe  it  was  a(n  act  of  Providence  anyway,  this  tragedy 
by  the  side  pi  the  road.  And  the  poor  fellow  was  likely 
beyond  helnr  by  this  time.  All  around  it  might  be  better 
not  to  get  involved  in  it. — Whereupon  Jesus  swept  them 
off  the  /Mcord  of  God’s  dealing  among  men,  and  in  their 
place  /Bet  an  unbeliever  who  laid  aside  his  business,  and 
storaed,  and  got  into  it  with  the  beast  that  he  rode  and 
hip purse. 

/  More  Than  Right  Passing 

So  today  there  is  no  greater  hazard  that  faces  Chris¬ 
tianity,  not  the  threat  of  atheism,  not  the  hostility  of  a 
paganized  society, — no  greater  hazard  than  just  this :  that 
unprofessing  Christians,  without  any  of  the  creeds  which 
we  sometimes  use  as  a  means  of  escape,  shall  live  more 
kindly  than  we,  in  a  world  overshadowed  by  the  cross, 
where  all  that  a  man  can  give  of  himself  now  must  be 
given  in  grateful  remembrance  of  a  certain  bitter  com¬ 
passion  that  once  was  scourged  and  crucified!  Whatever 
future  there  is  for  religion,  in  the  midst  of  this  broken 
life  of  ours,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  doesn’t  lie  in  the 
hands  of  people  “who  keep  right — except  for  passing”; 
the  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  all  the  need  that  happens 
to  show  itself,  the  men  and  women  whose  Christ-born  com¬ 
passion  shall  forever  recall  a  good  Samaritan,  and  the  day 
he  so  gallantly  ushered  in,  on  the  Jericho  road.  Act  I, 
Scene  I,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God! 

May  it'not  be  that  in  that  high  tradition  we,  too,  shall 
come  to  live  our  lives?  Not  waiting  for  any  great  occa¬ 
sion,  or  slipping  away  because  we  have  no  large  talents. 
They  say  that  when  David  Livingstone  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  eyes  of  many  were  fixed  on  the 
Negro  servant  who  set  himself  like  a  statue  at  the  head 
of  the  casket.  Frofu  Zanzibar,  through  the  African  swamp, 
he  had  brought  the  body  of  his  master,  “asking  only  that 
he  might  attend  it  on'jts  sad  journey  across  the  sea  .  .  .  , 
a  slave  with  but  one  t^nt — his  mind  dense,  his  color  a 
curse  (since  white  peoplA  will  hate  a  man  for  the  color 
of  his  skin),  his  only  gift  to  look  up  and  follow.”  But  in 
that  he  was  a  prince,  and^tood  there  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  God’s  approval  blood-kinsman  to  that  other  great 
soul  who  had  followed,  to  this  quiet  grave  and  beyond, 
his  own  “vision  of  a  friendly  world  washed  white.” 

No  great  occasion,  no  large  talents;  just  faithfulness  on 
the  road:  “A  certain  Samaritan,  aS  he  journeyed,  came 
where  he  was.”  So  that  after  we  have'  ^one  this  way  there 
shall  be  lives  in  our  wake  with  hardly  a  scar  to  show  where 
the  wounds  have  healed !  v 


